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H UMAN NATURE is always inter- 
esting, and human nature in ex- 
tremity is very interesting. There 
is no circumstance in a democracy 
more extreme than to become loathed by the 
entire society. Such was the fate of American 
communists and fellow travelers during the 
first decade of the Cold War. That makes the 
interviews in Griffin Fariello's oral history of 
the domestic Cold War potentially fascinat- 
ing, although the full wonder of the venera- 
tion he accords these “victims” of American 
anticommunism will, like the Elvis cult, prob- 
ably remain inexplicable to the uninitiated 
even after his book. 

There is a fair amount of overlap between 
this and Bud and Ruth Schultz’s 1989 collec- 
tion, It Did Happen Here. Moreover, some of 
these stories are hardly unknown, particular- 
ly those of the blacklisted Hollywood screen- 
writers, who have gotten more mileage from 
their predicament than other writers got 
from a beer with Hemingway. Those coming 
to the subject for the first time might be ad- 
vised to take with a peck of salt Fariello's 
potted history of the Cold War as a Harry 
Truman-J. Edgar Hoover conspiracy. It is a 
view accepted as gospel only by the old Left 
itself (and perhaps by a few tenured radicals), 
one that ignores the alternative judgment of 
(among others) Czechoslovakia’s Vaclav Ha- 
vel, who told the U.S. Congress that the So- 
viet Union had “rightly” given “people night- 
mares because no one knew what would 
occur to its rulers next and what country 


they would decide to conquer.” The United 
States, he said, had been the “defender of 
freedom” against the “source of nightmares” * 
and “the fact that we [Czechs] still exist” was 
due to the security system America built af- 
ter World War II. 

The accounts of these leftists being driven- 
to desperation — in some- cases their parents 
were executed, they were ordered to go un- 
derground, they were hated by the entire de- 
mocracy-might lead one to consider, just 
for sake of argument, that the united judg- 
ment of the people might be right. Such a 
perspective might produce unique and moral- 
ly valuable insights into a dramatic period in 
American history. Or the accounts might 
harden one's conviction that the people are 
always wrong, their minds clouded by evil 
spells cast by the likes of J. Edgar Hoover, 
and that only the enlightened elect like one- 
self can perceive the truth. The latter posi- 
tion, unfortunately, was the recourse of al- 
most all the leftists interviewed by Fariello, a 
viewpoint he shares himself. As a result of 
their fact-proof certitude, there is little in- 
sight here, except from a few like Edward 


Dmytryk and Junius Scales, who came to re- 
ject the Party. 

What happened to the victims of Fariello's 
Red Scare is morally indefensible. It should 
never have been allowed to occur. But the 
true historical significance of this sorry peri- 
od in American history may well have been 
to obscure the moral validity of the case 
against communism by allowing its defenders 
• to bask in the rectitude of victimhood in a 
culture that has come increasingly to regard 
victimization as a blanket absolution for all 
misdeeds. 

Among the interviews, Pete Seeger’s and 
Arthur Miller’s are particularly interesting 
because of their intelligence and integrity. 
Linus Pauling is surprisingly small-minded 
and petty, while some others, like Herbert 
Aptheker, Dorothy Healey and Alger Hiss, 
come across as caricatures who have a com- 
missar-like contempt for the mediocre intelli- 
gences of those who failed to appreciate their 
brilliance. One phrase leaped off the page 
about how it felt to have a world destroyed 
by the revelations of Stalin's crimes in 1956: 
."I had a sense of falling out of my extended 
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community, a world community of socialists, 
good people that were fighting for social jus-‘ 
tice. It was gone." 

For the most part, these old leftists hold 
that they were persecuted simply for being 
leftist Zeligs or Forrest Gumps, present in 
every worthy cause in America over the past 
century, designated targets of fascists intent 
on using them to tear down the whole struc- 
ture of “progressive" American politics. They 
refuse to consider that they may have been 
loathed for being part of a treacherous sect 
hooked up to the “killing machine" of Soviet 
communism, as David Evanier called it in his 
satiric novel Red Love. 
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T HERE IS a puzzling reluctance 
here to be straightforward about 
the fact of party membership. Far- 
iello denies that labor leader Harry 
Bridges was a member of the party, which he 
certainly, was, and Jack O’Dell dances around 
his own party membership. One also wonders 
if Fariello’s belief that the American Commu- 
nist Party was never involved in espionage 
will survive whatever Harvey Klehr and John 
Earl Haynes are able to report from the Sovi- 
et archives in their forthcoming Secret World 
of American Conwiunism. 

For the sake of the historical integrity of 
his book, it would have been wise for Fariello 
to acknowledge that the moral stance of his 
“victims of the American inquisition" is not 
above all reproach. Andrei Sakharov, for one, 
wrote that he was “deeply convinced that the 
thoughtless, frivolous pursuit of leftist-liberal s 
faddishness is fraught with great dangers. On 
the international level, one danger is the loss 
of Western unity and of a clear understanding 
of the ever-constant global threat posed by 
the totalitarian nations." The magisterial con- 
clusion of Alexander Solzhenitsyn was that 
“the Communist regime in the East could en- 
dure and grow due to the enthusiastic support 
from an enormous number of Western intel- 
lectuals who (feeling the kinship!) refused to 
see communism's crimes, and when they no 
longer could do so, they tried to justify these 
crimes." Ideas do have consequences, and 
those who hold them are not their only vic- 
tims. s 
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